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ADMINISTRATIVE DOCTRINES DIFFUSED IN 
DEVELOPING STATES: HUE FILIPINO RESPONSE 

"Administrative doctrine" is used here as shorthand for shared 
goals, norms, "beliefs, and technology for administrative modernization. 
Our concern is limited to the administrative doctrines of those officials, 
advisors, experts, or consultants of the United Nations anu the United 
States Agency for International Development (AID) whose principal mission 
has been to induce administrative reform and improvement in newly develop¬ 
ing countries. Administrative doctrines serve a number of related uses. 
They are long-range standards, immediate working guidelines, and spe¬ 
cialized techniques for those assigned "in the field." They also are 
the bases for program planning, recruitment, research, and evaluation 
by headquarters in New York or* Vfashington, or in the country missions 
of the technical assistance agencies. 

Our usage of doctrine is consistentwith its broad conceptualization 
by the Inter-University Institution . Building Program as "the specifica¬ 
tion of values, objectives, and operational methods underlying social 
action.Likewise, our usage is illuminated by the understanding of 
doctrine "as a series of themes which project, both within the organiza¬ 
tion Itself and its external environment, a set of images and expectations 
of institutional goals and styles of action."2 Moreover, we accept the 
view that doctrine may, and often docs, spearhead, guide, legitimize, 
and rationalize organizational actions. Unlike the Program's view, 
perhaps, we consider technology as a component part of doctrine; the 
reason is that technology i6 the operationalization of, and is in 
practice hardly differentiated from, doctrine itself. 
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I. United Nations Administrative Doctrine 

In lieu of an exhaustive content analysis of agency documents, 
vhich could not he done for this study, a feu key reports and hand- 
hooks were examined. For U.N. administrative doctrine the princi¬ 
pal sources were Standards and Techniques of Public Administration 
(1951) and A Handbook of Public Administration (1961). A Handbook 
of Civil Service Laws and Practices (1966), A Handbook of Training 
jnthe Public Service (i960), and The United Nations Programme in 
Public Adminis tration (1967) were also consulted. The first two 
are in the nature of codifications of principles, concepts, and 
practices; the third and fourth are international abstracts pre¬ 
sented cafeteria-style for the choice of their users, while the 
last is a review of the U.N. program since it began in 195O. To 
a considerable ejctent the selected materials incorporate beliefs, 
ideas, and techniques enbodied in several other U.N. public ad¬ 
ministration publications and in individual reports by experts . 3 

Standards and Techniques was a "unanimous statement" 1 *’ of 
the seven committee members who authored it: a Dutchman, two 
Americans, a Cuban, a Puerto Rican, an Indian, and a Frenchman. 

"Such a consensus," the authors averred, "constitutes strong 
evidence that there exists a common body of principle and tech¬ 
nique in the field of public administration which has sane degree 
of world-wide and general validity, which may have special appli¬ 
cability to new states and to the less developed areas of the 
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world.... "5 The contribution of several staff members in various 
U.N. departments and specialized agencies to the committee's work 
was hailed in the text as confirmation of "the fact that there 
already exists in the international civil service, supplemented 
by experts called in for special consultation, a body of common 
knowledge in the realm of governmental administration and public 
management which constitutes one of the primary resources available 
in any evolving international programme of technical assistance 
looking forward toward social, economic, or administrative deve¬ 
lopment." Having said this, the committee added that any deve¬ 
lopment program or "reform and reconstruction in any of the public 
services can only succeed if it is supported by machinery and 
methods established under sound principles of public administration 
and adapted to the circumstances of the country concerned."'?' In 
other words, "any attempt to apply the generally applicable prin¬ 
ciples of public administration must contend with those economic, 
social and governmental circumstances which seem to be peculiar 
to underdeveloped areas.... 

As one form of technical assistance, the international public 
administration program was traced to a basic goal in the U.N. 
charter: "to promote higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress and development.' 
This articulation is based on a cardinal assumption, namely: "A 
sound system of administration contributes as directly as possible 
to the economic and social development of the nation and to the 
raising of the level of economic security and social welfare of 
the population." 10 Inspired by lofty ideals expressed in the 
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charter and other U.N. declarations, Standards and Techniques was 

unequivocal in affirming a series of Western libertarian beliefs. 11 

as “fun d a me ntals of public administration": 

P ublic order , stability , and .justice are not only indiepen- 
able to, hut also fundamental objectives of, an effective 
system of public administration.^ ^ 

Sound public administration con only flourish under a system 
for the administration of justice based on equal protection 
for all . Impartial administration of governmental services, 
and adequate provision for social change .^3 

Governments which abuse their powers, or which habit ually 
act arbitrarily with reference to persons and property or 
which do not respect fundamental human rights, or which 
permit dishonesty on the public service, lack an adequate 
basis for o desirable and stable form of public administra¬ 
tion.^ 

An effective system of public administration must be founded 
on a policy which tends to broaden the range of personal 
freedom , economic and social opportunity , and political 
democracy . 1 '* ' • ^ "™“~‘ 

The best system of administration runs the risk of break¬ 
ing down sooner or later if, in administering the power of 
the state, it is not genuinely responsible to the public , 
and if it does not subscribe to the elementary precepts of 
liberty and equality . 

Effective public administration requires a favourable 
political leadership and public opinion . The public must 
be willing to pay the price in order to achieve the 
essentials of governmental reorganization, fiscal reform, 
and civil service improvement. 1 ' 

Sound administration seeks to share responsibility and to 
enlarge the area of participation as widely as feasible. 1 ® 

A sound system of public administration is solicitous about 
its relations with the public.^ 

The authors of Standards and Techniques admit that "effect¬ 
ive administration adapts its particulars to the life of the 
nation concerned," 20 that "there is seldom a One-Best-Way in 
public administration," 21 and that "there may have to be extensive 
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variations in means" towards achieving "generally adopted stan dar ds 
of competent public management." 22 Nevertheless, the uocument pre¬ 
sented a number of "applicable principles... common to most deve¬ 
loped, and seme underdeveloped, systems of administration, 1,23 under 
conventional headings in Western administrative systems: govern¬ 
mental organization, public finance, public personnel, administra¬ 
tive management, and planning and development. 

If we wish to speculate on the spread and influence of its 
contents, it is helpful to know that over 7,600 copies of Standards 
and Techniques were printed and that it was "in constant demand as 
the basic working document for the use of United Nations experts... 
and of Governments to which they were accredited." 2 ^ During the 
decade of the 1950s, it was the U.N. standard gen .nil reference. 

Its successor, Handbook of Public Administration , has been 
also in great demand. Including its reprint, over 10,000 copies 
have been circulated, and a second printing has been urged. The 
Handbook was intended as a "clear restatement of the basic elements 
in a programme of public administration improvement in developing 
countries" ? and available U.N. assistance. While the publication 
it superseded was far less firmly based on field experience in 
technical assistance, Herbert Emmerich, the American public ad¬ 
ministration scholar and reformist who authored the Handbook , 
acknowledges that "its conclusions are largely based on the reports 
the United Nations experts and working parties who have now been 
engaged for almost ten years in public administration work and 
closely allied fields in most of the developing countries of the 
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world " Although at another part of the Handbook the author 

described the document as a sunmary and synthesis of "findings" 

of U.N. experience, the Handbook offers forthright generalized 

"concepts" and prescriptions. It is, therefore, noteworthy that, 

as Emmerich observed, "the experts show remarkable agreement in 

their suggestions for the improvement of public administration." 2 ^ 

Nevertheless, the reader is advised to regard them "as guidelines 

28 

and not as immutable dogmas." Moreover, he is told: "Each 
country in introducing administrative reforms of the type des¬ 
cribed will be well advised to adapt them carefully, without im¬ 
pairing their essential purposes, to national needs and national 
cultures."^ 

In a section entitled "Public Administration and the Citizen," 
the Handbook re-stressed the universal, libertarian and humane 
principles proclaimed in the U.N. charter as "the fundamental 
aims and objectives which an administration should serve...."3° 

It enjoined the political leaders of the emerging states to up¬ 
hold those principles. It called on career officials to loy ally 
implement them in their "role of servants, not masters of the 
citizen, devoted to the pursuit not of their own interests but 
of the general well-being. "3 1 Going farther than Standard and 
Techniques , the Handbook spelled out five specific rights of the 
citizen in relation to the public service: 

1. The right to be treated with due observance of the 
rule of law, and with justice, impartiality and 
reasonableness in all his dealings with the admi¬ 
nistration; 
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2. The right of appeal against administrative decisions 
as a protection against arbitrary and biased treat¬ 
ment, and to obtain justice; 

3* The right to know what the laws and regulations are, 
and his own privileges and duties in regard to them; 

4. The right to infoimation on the purposes, organiza¬ 
tion and operations of his government; 

5. The right to participate in public affairs, as far 

as possible, at national, regional, and local levels.^ 

Considerable confusion results from the mixture of descrip¬ 
tion and prescription and from the failure to reconcile conflict¬ 
ing ideals of public administration being affirmed.. At one point 
the Handbook bewilderingly assumed or piously hoped that ,f a 
country 1 s public administration is based on those principles: 
to serve the general interests, apply the rule of law and 
carry out decisions made in conformity with the processes 
of consent. In other parts, similar characteristics were pre¬ 
sented as preconditions of administrative modernization. While 
ad mi tting variations due to differing evolutionary stages of 
countries, it flatly stated: "But unless the national state is 
committed to the building of a public administration which will 
serve these purposes, many of the conclusions that follow /find¬ 
ings and solutions offered/ will be inapplicable."^ And yet, 
the Handbook also upheld the idea that the public service should 
truly share the society's "culture, its values. Its problems and 
its ambitions. External advice and assistance "must be given 
an indigenous character."^ The reader is, therefore, asked to 
regard the abundant "findings", "principles", or "elements" con- 
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concerning public administration in developing countries as merely 
"the skeletal structure into which every country can "breathe life 
in the best way suited to its society."37 

If U.N, administrative doctrine is inapplicable in those 
states that are not committed to building a democratic polity and 
administrative system— as most emerging states seem not to be— 
then why are U.N. public administration experts assigned to a 
number of those states and introducing there essentially the same 
tenets and techniques which they are diffusing in the few emerging 
democratic states? If democratic commitments are prerequisite to 
successful administrative modernization, then the prospects for 
ad min istrative modernization of most emerging states must indeed 
be poor to nil. If administrative reforms must share the nation's 
values and elite ambitions, what happens if at any particular time 
these are, given the goals and precepts of U.N. administrative 
doctrine, inimical and counter-productive? 

Despite the hodge-podge of imperious command and diffident 
suggestion, essentiality and optionallty, universality and culture- 
hind characterizing the precepts and methods proferred by the 
Handbook , the net impression is that its author is mightily con¬ 
vinced of their relevance to administrative modernization in the 
emerging states, irrespective of their condition. Hhe signifi¬ 
cance of that conviction and its affirmation is revealed in 
Edgar Shor's observation, partially based on U.N. survey reports 
and mission recommendations: M It is quite evident that these 
doctrines are faithfully invoked by technical assistance advisers 
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in the developing countries.”^ we might add -that not a few of 
the most sensitive and sophisticated and best-trained among public 
administration practitioners and scholars in the developing 
countries also subscribe to those precepts and try to apply those 
techniques— as they have been diffused not only by the United 
Nations, but also, even more widely and no less vigorously, by 
the AID and other American governmental and educational institu¬ 
tions. 

For brevity, the more Important values, techniques, and pro¬ 
cesses discussed in the Handbook are enumerated in Char t 1 

essentially as they appear in the Handbook's detailed table of 
40 

contents. Not surprisingly, these ore consistent with those 
offered ten years earlier in Stan dards and Techniques , But being 
twice in length, ond having ha<l r„ decade of field experience as 
basis, the Handbook has more ’'concepts and practices” between its 
covers. Undoubtedly, the most important factor in the consistency 
between the two key documents-* is its common source of administra¬ 
tive doctrine end experience. IPhc principal authors were 
Americans and etbrc Westerners. Vdble 1 shows the predominance 
of Americans, Briiiish, and French experts in the U.N. public 
administration program during the period before and after 1960 .^ 




TABLE 1. UNITED NATIONS EXPERTS <1950-1966)* 
(Selected Nationalities) 


Nationality 

No, of Experts 

American 

82 

British 

68 

French 

55 

Canadian 

18 

Dutch 

17 

Belgian 

15 

Swede 

10 

Swiss 

11 

India 

9 

Egyptian 

9 

Russian 

2 


Percentage of Total Cumulative # 


18 .72# 

18 .72# 

15.55 

54.25 

12.10 

46.35 

4,11 

50.46 

3.88 

54.34 

3.42 

57.76 

2.28 

60.04 

2.51 

62.55 

2.05 

64.60 

2.05 

66 .,65 

o46 

67.11 


♦Compiled from Public Administration Newsletter No. 5 (July, 1966), U,N. 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs 0 Fublic Administrative Branch, As 
partial tally of U,N, expert posts (some experts were given two or more succes¬ 
sive posts) shows the following changes in the number of posts occupied by the 
selected nationalities between the 1950-1960 period and the 1961-1966 period: 
Ameircan, from 75 to 43; British, from 54 to 47; French, from 35 to 47; Canadian 
from l8 to 11; Dutch, from 15 to l4; Belgian, from 12 to 8; Swedish, from 12 to 
7; Swiss, from 9 to 9; Indian, from 3 to 13; Egyptian, from 4 to 9; and USSR, 
from 0 to 2 0 


CHART 1. CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTS AND PRACTICE: U.N. 

HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (1961) 

l e Organisational analysis 

a. Purposes of organization 

b. Political and personal factors 

c. Systematic organization 

d. Types of organization 

e. Organization nomenclature 

f. Organization charts and manuals 

2* Organizational structure 

a* Limitation of number of agencies 

b. Grouping and definition of related functions 

in a ministry 

c. Identification of types of functions and duties 

d. Provision for administrative controls 
e# Decentralization of operations 
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3* Methods and materiel 

a. Purposes of good method 
t>. Serving the public 

c. legality and impartiality 

d. Economy and speed 

e. Simplicity and clarity of forms 

f. Paper work, registry and archives 

g. Office layout and equipment 

h. Materiel purchasing and property control 

I. Suggestion schemes 

J. Organization and methods offices 

4. The career service 

a. A career service based on merit and fitness 

b. Political neutrality and the career service 

c. Classification and grading 

d. Just and adequate salary scales 

e. Pensions and social security 

f. Leaves and other benefits 

5. Personnel administration 

a. Recruitment by objective tests 

b. A planned system of promotion 

c. Discipline, appeals and consultation 

d. The problem of manpower planning and personnel 

statistics 

e. A central office of personnel administration 



a. Human relations as an art and as a science 

b. Special role of the supervisor 

c. Training in public administration 

d. Training new entrants into the career service 

e. Technical and professional training 

f. Training of trainers 

g. Role of national institutes 

7. Decentralization 

a. Complexities of decentralization 

b. Forms of decentralization 

c. Area administration under central ministries 

d. Devolution to local and state authorities 

e. Community development 
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8 » Autonomous Institutions and public enterprises 

a. The variety of autonomous Institutions 
1>. Purposes of public enterprises 

c. Foots of organization of public enterprises 

d. Safeguards on corporate autonomy 

e. Conformity vith general government policy 

f. Conformity vith general administrative controls 

9* Budget and financial administration 

a. Die national budget 

b. The budget as an instrument of economic policy 

c. Performance or management approach to budgeting 

d. Fiscal control 

e. Auditing 

f. The revenue side of the budget 

g. Tax policy as related to national development 

h. Tax administration 

i* Tax problems of local authorities and earmarked revenues 

10. Research and planning 

a. Elements of the planning process 

b. Planning vith relation to public administration 

c. United Nations aid in the planning process 

d. Research and statistics as a basis for planning 

e. Co-ordination as a basis for planning 

f. Staffing of central office of planning 

g. Objectives and priorities of planning 

11. Decision-making 

a. Decision-making and operations 

b. Delegation and clearance 

c. Decision-making and the career officials 

d. Decision-making and the minister 

e. Multiple clearance 

f. Consultations and hearings 

g. Policy co-ordination 

12. Public relations and reporting 

a. Reporting within the administration 

b. Reporting to the nation 

c. Communicating vith the individual citizen 
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II. AID Administrative Doctrine 

In i960 the U.S. Agency for International Development (AID) 

Incorporated into Its manual a series of orders concerning the 

"philosophy", "nature", "objectives", and "methods" of its over- 

42 

seas public administration program. Since these authoritative 
documents emerged from a long round of discussions an d consulta¬ 
tions within the agency, at about the end of the first decade of 
technical assistance abroad, they may be regarded as a partial 
"codification" of AID administrative doctrine. Barely ten pages 
long, and forming part of the agency manual, the AID codification 
is probably in a more usable format compared to the first two 
United Nations handbooks described earlier. It should be remem¬ 
bered, too, that AID has disseminated a number of specialized 
publications, such as the handbooks entitled Modernizing Govern ¬ 
ment Revenue Administration . Modernizing Government Budget A/frn-tni¬ 
tration , and Improving the Public Service Through Training . More¬ 
over , AID’s public administration division maintains an informa¬ 
tion service which collects technical reports from around the 
world and circulates them to the agency's public administration 
advisors "in the field." The bulk of these resources have been 
produced by AID personnel themselves and by management spec ial- 

ko 

ists and professors under contract to the agency. J 

The AID administrative doctrine mentioned above should be 
seen in the broader context of the overall foreign aid program 
which seeks "to promote the foreign policy, security, and 


general welfare of the United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward economic development and inter nal 
and external security....The United States recognizes that 
the survival of its free institutions ultimately depends on peace 
based "on wider recognition of the dignity and interdependence of 
men" and on "a worldwide atmosphere of freedom." Through foreign 
aid she also deems it "a primary necessity, opportunity, and 
responsibility" for her to help "make a historic demonstration 
that economic growth and political democracy can go hand in 
hand.... 

Accordingly, the AID declares that its overseas technical 
assistance in public administration "is on integral element in 
U.S. activities abroad."^ It "is designed to assist cooperating 
governments in using their resources more effectively in a manner 
which will both protect the public interest and will advance 
personal freedoms ."^ The AID assumes that its perceived defi- 
ciences of the administrative systems of developing countries 
are "a critical barrier to economic development and a potential 

JjQ 

threat to political stability.Thus, to begin with, the AID 
seeks to impress upon the leaders of aid-receiving or cooperating 
countries its assumed causal connection between effective public 
administration on the one hand and economic development and 
political stability on the other. The AID would like to have 
those leaders share its faith that the administrative deficiences 
can be remedied— as, claims the AID, the United States and other 
countries have been able to demonstrate— and that these success- 
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ful foreign experiences can help the leaders attain their aspira¬ 
tions for their country. 

Public administration is broadly conceived by the AID. Its 
manual states: "Public Administration is concerned with not only 
methods, techniques and principles of management, but also atti¬ 
tudes, social relationships, value judgments, and behavioral 
patterns.Denying that public administration is an end in 
itself, its suggested relation to the goals of national develop¬ 
ment is nevertheless left vague, or, rather, assumed. There seems 
to be the implication that whatever those goals nay be, the basic 
objective of the agency's overseas program in public administra¬ 
tion is "to assist governments in improving the quality of their 
operations both at the national and local level. "5® It is ad¬ 
mitted that assistance has so far been concentrated on the central 
government agencies, to the relative neglect of local governments. 
A two-fold emphasis has been intended: "modernization of ad¬ 
ministrative practices and procedures of government and... the 

*51 

development and application of sound management concepts. 

In stressing the advisory nature of technical assistance in 
public administration, the AID points up its concern with "the 
development of people" and itB aim to "help governments help 
themselves.Although diplomatically proper and necessary, 
certain of its disavowals are sure to evoke a smile from knowing 
officials in the aided country, if not their disbelief about 
some inconsistencies with other stated goals and values of U.S. 
foreign aid. The manual assures an and sundry that public ad- 
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m i n istratlon programs "do not* *. encroach upon the sovereignty of 
the cooperating country.Why? Because those programs "are not 
concerned with changing the haste form of a government; nor do 
they attempt to substitute the Judgment of U.S. technical ossist- 

«jk 

ance for that of responsible country officials." They are 
"advisory services only. In any event, as already mentioned, 
they are designed to help the people and their governments to 
help themselves.^ 

Eieevhere, however, the newly inducted public administration 
advisor is instructed to orient himself with the political and 
economic facts of the country of his assignment and contact the 
corresponding sections of the U.S. Babassy. He is explicitly 
reminded thus: "In the final analysis the mission of all 
programs is political.- This can be especially true of work 
directly with the administrative machinery of cooperating govern¬ 
ments where effective government administration can make an im¬ 
portant contribution to political stability and internal security. 
In fact, it is vital that all efforts in this area be kept in 
step with those being carried on by the political and economic 
elements of the Embassy staff." Farther on in the same document, 
the beginning public administration advisor is told that it is his 
Job "to help see to it that _/the changes being introduce^ are 
appropriate for the country concerned and realistically related 
to its future growth and development along lines which tend to 
broaden the range of personal freedom , promote econo^c and 
social opportunity t and which can be expected to contribute to 
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-tiie growth of political democracy . "5® In contrast to the gingerly 
disclaimers above, the recruit is aroused and exhorted: "In other 
words, you can take pride in the knowledge that you are playing on 
the side of history and, in fact, helping to make it."^ 

Nowhere in the manual are "modem" and "sound" administrative 
concepts* practices and procedures described or defined. This 
omission is most likely traceable to an unstated assumption that 
what are regarded as progressive and workable in American public 
administration ore, ip so facto , "modem" and "sound". Implicitly, 
therefore, the reshaping of existing administrative systems in the 
underdeveloped countries largely in the image of familiar American 
models is roughly the process of administrative modernization. 

Given the accent on administrative modernization, and its under¬ 
lying assumptions, the AID manual specifies the "general object¬ 
ives" and the related means for achieving them, as follows: 

A. The development and application of sound management 

concepts by assisting a government: 

1. Appraise its human resources for management and 
establish plans and arrangements that will general¬ 
ly provide a sufficient supply of management talent 
to meet the needs of the government; 

2. Develop adequate training and educational institu¬ 
tions devoted to the expansion of managerial 
skills through in-service training methods and 
business and public administration educational 
programs; 

3. Establish general appreciation among government 
officials of the value and need for continuous 
attention to management improvement; 
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4, Encourage the growth and recognition of professional 
standards of conduct among the public service; and 

5. Stimulate public support and understanding for sound 
public administration. 


B. The modernization of administrative procedures and practices 

by providing assistance in the development of: 

1. Adequate government organization and staff competence 
for planning and effectuating country economic and 
social development plans; 

2. An effective focal point for continuous attention to 
management improvement within the government; 

3. A soundly designed and administered system for finan¬ 
cial planning and administration, covering taxation, 
revenue collection, disbursement practices, tariffs 
customs administration, public debt management, 
capital accumulation, banking,- foreign trade and 
related matters; 

4. A competent, honest, adequately paid, properly 
motivated and well-managed civil service with high 
prestige; 

5. A sound system of budget formulation and execution, 
supported by effective systems of fiscal control, 
accounting, auditing and reporting; 

6. Soundly designed and administered central statistic¬ 
al services; 

7. Efficiently organized and managed ministries and 
other government agencies, particularly in the areas 
to which U.S. assistance is directed; 

8. Efficient staff and administrative support for legis¬ 
lative and Judicial systems; 

9. Effective specialized technical government services 
in fields such as postal and communication systems, 
standards bureau, meteorology, land mapping and 
title recording systems, coinage, patents, and 
other services of government to business and 
industry; 

10. Proper allocation of functions and effective work 
relationships between the central government an d 
local government units; and 
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IX. Efficiently organised ana operated local, eo-'o^-nmcut f* 3 
Sequentially, the AID conceives Of its tasks of administrative 
modernization as consisting of the following steps: (l) determin¬ 
ing the extent of understanding and interest among key officials 
in the cooperating country; (2) identifying major administrative 
problems and determining priorities in their solution; (3) provid¬ 
ing needed support for administrative improvement; and (4) estab- 

61 

llshlng continuing support for administrative reform. x 

Hie initial step is intended to ascertain what further en¬ 
lightenment and reassurance may be needed by indigenous leaders 
in and outside the government in regard to administrative 
modernization and its positive consequences for their country, 
and, presumably, for themselves as well. Hie usual devices at 
this point are observation trips to the United States and one or 
more third-countries, attendance at consultation meetings and 
conferences, discussions with outstanding foreign specialists or 
with leaders and experts in the cooperating country itself, and 
the dissemination of public administration literature. Hie diag¬ 
nostic and priority-setting step usually assumes the form of 
organization and management surveys which may be government-wide 
or limited to particular agencies or levels of government. 

Rather than be confined to the usually narrow scope of adminis¬ 
trative surveys, consideration is to -be given to "constitutional 
provisions, policies, legislation, or other traditional and cus¬ 
tomary practices requiring attention before administrative reform 
may be developed. Hie survey nay be undertaken by a body of 
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country officials, with or without AID or other outside technical 
advice. Managerial manpower studies nay he also carried out„ In 
any event, the surveys and studies trust offer a plan of action to 
improve public administration* 

AID support of the induced, as well as of spontaneous, action 
proposals takes the form of joint projects designed "to increase 
the ability of local officials to carry on their own administra¬ 
tive reforms."^ Actually, reports indicate that the areas of 
technical assistance ore fairly uniform from one country to 
another: these are economic planning, budgetary administration, 
tax administration, personnel management, and organization and 
methods analysis— Involving conventional American ideas and 
methods-- as well as university-level education for public and 
business administration, and statistical services. Technical 
services are rendered by AID or other U.S. government staff, in¬ 
dividual consultants, management consulting firms, research 
institutions, or university contract personnel. Training is 
part of every advisory service project. Like the U.N., AID has 
established new training institutions for the long-range adminis¬ 
trative needs of the cooperating country. In their activities 
overseas, public administration advisors are urged to coordinate 
with all other aid resources available. 

Biree methods are prescribed to help ensure the viability 

and progress of administrative reform. The first goes under the 

awkward heading of "Establishing the Value of the Technical or 

6h 

Educational Developments in Administration." 


The goal is to 
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achieve active endorsement and support of administrative reform 
within the officialdom on the basis of their understanding a n d 
acceptance of the "new values and benefits.Periodic conferences 
on administrative improvement and applied academic research are to 
be encouraged. The second method is to organize professional and 
public support for administrative reform. Officials and business 
leaders are to be encouraged "to interpret the purposes and bene¬ 
fits of administrative reforms to the public.Alongside, offi¬ 
cials are to be encouraged "to seek professional recognition of 
their field of interest, to seek support for the growth of profes¬ 
sional associations, and to contribute to the issuance of profes¬ 
sional literature.^ The third method is to extend to the inter¬ 
national sphere the professional recognition attained in the 
cooperating country. This nay be done through participation in 
conferences abroad, sponsorship of international meetings at home, 
supporting U.N. activities in public administration, and the loan 
of administrative specialists by the cooperating country to other 
developing countries or to the United Nations. 

In official AID literature the caution is often enough sounded 
that administrative changes must be tailored to fit differing local 
situations. As the manual states: "Each situation must be clearly 
analys- d and evaluated, and a program of assistance specifically 
designed to meet the local situation." In introducing modifi¬ 
cations of existing institutions and techniques or outright in¬ 
novations, "a multiple and balanced approach" is required. Hi is 
cryptic admonition is left unexplained, except in the succeeding 
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clause vhlch says that this particular approach has the twin 
virtue of assuring that "solving one problem does not create 
others of equal or greater importance, and ... that assistance in 
public ad min istration is responsive to and is In turn supported 
by other U.S. technical assistance and resources."^ The AID has 
been humble in acknowledging the lessons of success and failure in 
the admitted "trial and error" way In which it had to undertake 
its "novel" operation "of trying to adapt United States practices 
to conditions in the host country."^ In Its orientation paper, 
entitled "Improving Public Administration in the Newly Developing 
Areas of the World," the AID annotates ten such lessons which the 
prospective public administration advisor is asked to heed as one 
who would soon "work in a culture based on a different set of 
social values than that upon which American civilization is 
based. Thus far, however, there is much to support Edward W. 
Weidner’s conclusion concerning U.S. and U.N. technical assistance 
alike, namely: "In practice visiting technicians, expert8, and 
professors have provided strikingly similar advice and assistance, 
country to country. XXX There has been pragmatic application, 
but only within a sn a i l range. It has been a pragmatism of what 
part of Western public administration to introduce."^ 

Seven years after the i960 "codification" of AID administra¬ 
tive doctrine, the agency thought it was time to update itself. 

The whole elaborate procedure of consultations, discussions, and 
clearances was repeated. The resulting manual order, labeled 
"Public Administration Guidelines," iggg than half as long as 



the manual , orders discussed above, and It Incorporates important 
parts of the old content In only slightly different wording. 

One significant change in the l$ 6 j version of AID administra¬ 
tive doctrine, as embodied in the agency manual, is the emphasis 
on "development administration," curiously without once using that 
popular term at all. Another is the open reference to "political 
development" as an objective. Apparently in response to the Justi¬ 
fiable criticism that public administration technical assistance 
was being divorced from the substance of policy and programs, the 
new manual order begins by stating: "The objective of the U.S. 
program of technical assistance in public administration is to 
assist governments in creating or improving the institutions need¬ 
ed to develop and execute plans for social, economic, and political 
development."^ Indeed, it is acknowledged that public administra¬ 
tion "takes its direction as much from the substantive program in 
a given country as from public administration theory." It is 
recognized that public administration technical assistance performs 
a "supporting role... to sectoral programs, e*g. agriculture, edu¬ 
cation, health, urbanization (including housing), industrial deve¬ 
lopment, human resources development, the private sector, and 
labor."^ 

In a manner that would warm the heart of the public adminis¬ 
tration scholar who regards his field as the vital center of 
politics, AID'S concern in public administration is given its 
most embracing definition.. Thus, public administration is deemed 
to encompass: (l) "the total structure of government organization 
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objectives, functional responsibilities, staffing requirements, 
and overall effectiveness; and (2) "the executive, legislative, 
and Judicial branches of the central government, as well as local 
government units at all levels."T® 

The goals of advancing political democracy and free-enterprise 
or capitalism are evident in the new manual order. Specific refer¬ 
ence is made to Title DC of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 
whose title is "Utilization of Democratic Institutions in Develop¬ 
ment." The pertinent portion of this provision states: "emphasis 
shall be placed on assuring maximum participation in the task of 
economic development on the part of the people of the developing 
countries, through encouragement of democratic private and local 
government institutions."^ Accordingly, three of the six guide¬ 
lines in selecting priorities among prospective public administra¬ 
tion projects are:®® (l) "motivating governmental officials for 
the continuing improvement of operations and services, and stimu¬ 
lation of demand and support among the citizenry of the country 
for responsive and effective public administration"; (2) "improv¬ 
ing local self-government and the degree of social Justice avail¬ 
able to the people"; and (3) "exploiting opportunities to strengthen 
management of the private sector and encourage its growth." 

As in U.N. technical assistance in public administration, the 
paramountcy of training is underscored by the AID: "The key to 
successful technical assistance is training." But, presumably 
reflecting the lessons of experience in many an emerging state, a 
procedural innovation is suggested: "Indoctrination at the 



executive level should precede training at -the technical level to 
develop a receptive climate for change. 1 '®^ To complement training 
a research capability is to be built into local universities and 
governmental institutes. 

A whole new section on evaluation is included in the 1967 
nanml order. The criteria for evaluation of projects are to be: 
"U.S. objectives, their support of other U.S. activities, the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the methods and techniques used in their implement¬ 
ation, and the understanding, support, and use of the institution 
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by the host government.... 11 Lest these standards prove too dif¬ 

ficult to apply, "a cleafly defined, comprehensive, realistic and 
time-phased work plan,"®^ jointly developed by the AID public ad- 
mini stration advisors and their counterparts, should serve as the 
foundation for project evaluation. 

III. Administrative Doctrine As Propositions 

Even a cursory assessment of the normative content, theo¬ 
retical validity and practical utility of administrative doctrine 
is aided by recasting some of its content in the form of propositions. 
When we do this, a number of propositions emerge stating relation¬ 
ships among variables of varying levels of generality and abstract¬ 
ion, and therefore of differing amenability to verification. 

Once so transformed their underlying assumptions can also be more 
readily discovered. For convenience and concreteness, we shall 
engage in this exercise using only AID administrative doctrine. 


illustrating the relevance of seme of its content to public ad- 
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ministration technical assistance In the Philippines. It so 
happens that In the Philippines the U.N, has not supported any 
public administration project, so officially identified, although 
it has assigned experts in the country in such related activities 
as community development, statistics and planning, and awarded nine 
public administration fellowships to Filipinos. 

At the highest level of objectives and generality would he 
these propositions: 

1 . Public administration technical assistance (as part 
of the total U.S. assistance program) contributes 

to international peace, the promotion of human dignity,, 
and a worldwide atmosphere of freedom. 

2 . Public administration technical assistance contributes 
to the national security, the general welfare, and the 
preservation of the free institutions of the United 
States. 

3 * Public administration technical assistance contributes 
to the American demonstration that economic growth and 
political democracy can go hand in hand in developing 
countries. 

From official sources relating to the total AID program in the 
Philippines we can derive this proposition: 

h. Public administration technical assistance helps 
to build a strong Filipino economy which will mean, 
for the United States, a bastion of strength in the 
free world. 

Obviously, these propositions are almost impossible to test, not 
only because the independent variable is so small a force in the 
total configuration of independent variables which impinge in yet 
unclear ways on the dependent variables, but also because the 
latter are so vague and complex in themselves. The "validity" of 
these propositions must be taken on faith. Indeed, they are simply 
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postulated as "true" "by policymakers and technical assistance par** 
ticipants. This fact does not necessarily minimize their doctrinal 
or ideological -value, however. 

5 . Public administration technical assistance assists the 
governments of emerging states in utilizing their re¬ 
sources more effectively, and in a manner that will 
protect the public interest and advance personal free¬ 
dom in these states. 

6 . Public administration technical assistance helps the 
Philippines to increase its economic capability, 
achieve political and social stability, and resiBt 
Communism. ' 

These propositions assume that rationality, democracy, and anti- 
. communism are values that are already regnant among the elite of 
the emerging states, or, if not, that they could be enhanced or 
introduced through public administration technical assistance, 
among other programs of U.S. foreign aid. A basic thesis 
is that "modern" and "sound" administrative technology developed 
in the United States is transferable or adaptable to the adminis¬ 
trative systems of developing countries and that this diffusion 
will improve their efficiency and effectiveness. Again, the 
dimensions of the variables being related to each other, although 
less grand than those considered above, preclude measurement. 

Where the democratic values are heavily diluted, if not wholly 
rejected, practical attempts to make administrative modernization 
projects promote these values could lead to considerable diffi¬ 
culties with authoritarian and nationalistic elites. On the other 
hand, of course, the often implicit and indirect advancement of 
the values througi seemingly innocuous administrative projects 
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usually avoids controversy and resistance to change. Much of 
public administration technical assistance must r eali stic ally ax - 
pect long-range rather than Immediate returns in the institution¬ 
alization of administrative doctrine. 

7 * Public administration technical assistance will 
improve the capacity of host governments to 
develop and implement plans for social, economic, 
and political development. 

OMs proposition carries’ the-efficiency and effectiveness objective 
one step further by identifying the broad governmental goals to 
which it is lntendedly instrumental. This is a less unmanageable 
level of correlation. However, perhaps it is only 
when public administration technical assistance is seen as indi¬ 
vidual component projects and evaluated in terms of limited project 
objectives that particular effects may be reasonably attributed to 
technical assistance inputs. Even here the selection of indicators 
is no mean task. Understandably, therefore, most evaluation attempts so 
far have been impressionistic and rhetorical, us ually in the form of 
official reports of accomplishments and testimonial speeches. 

A catch-all set of propositions might consist of specific 
projects involving institution-building or new administrative tech¬ 
niques as independent variables and, as dependent variables, the 
general and specific objectives they are intended to help realize. 

For the Philippines such a formulation could be schematically 
stated, as shown in Chart 2 . 

Alternatively, we could extract two sets of hypotheses from 
the official documents. One of them would relate public adminis- 



CHART 2 . AID-ASSISTED PUBLIC AIMIHISTRATIQN PROJECTS IN THE PHILIPPIM^R* 


Independent Variables 
(Technical Assistance Inputs ) 


Dependent Variables 
( Expected Technical Assistance Output s) 


#ProJect: Government Management and Procedures Inprov^^nt 

(F/ 1953-FY 1956) 

Establish organization and management Improve organization and management, encourage better 

offices to provide administrative tech- planning ana more timely decision-making. 

nical assistance to departments and 

agencies; training for 20 participants; 

commodities. 

(Total U.S. contribution: $69,000 TC 
funds)_ 


a 


^Project: Government Organization and Marapie^nt 
~' (FI 1954-Ff 1956 ) 


Tec hnic al, assistance in organization, 
management, and procedures rendered by the 
AID mission's Public Administration Divi¬ 
sion (but not chargeable to specific proj¬ 
ects); 11 man -years of technical services 
and treining for 12 participants. 


Bridge the gaps between public administration projects 
and between those projects and other phases of technical 
assistance program. 


(Total U.S. contribution: $160,000 TC 
funds) 


^Project: Government Survey and Reorganization Commission 

(ft 1955 -FY 1958 ) 


Reorganize structure and procedures of 
several departments and agencies, reorgan¬ 
ization of certain departments; 18 nan- 
years of technical services. 


Improve the economy and efficiency of the Executive 
Branch; strengthen the planning, coordinating, and 
administrative facilities of the President and 
department heads. 


(Tbtal U.S. contribution: $26^,000 TC 
funds.) 


♦Based on u 106 Completed Projects (FY 1951-19^5) j AID and Predecessor 
gencies,” Agency for International Development, Department of State. 



Independent Variables 
Technical Assistance Inputs 




Dependent Variables 
cal 




^Project: Wage and Position Classification 


Wage and position classification survey; 
Two man-years of technical services, 
training of 7 participants, and 21 man- 
years of contractual services with Louis 
J. Kroeger and Associates. 

(Total U.S. contribution: $443,000 TC 
funds.) 


Establish a continuing system for stand¬ 
ardizing salaries and classifying position 
(”Eq.ual Pay for Equal Work," comparability 
with salaries in private enterprises, and 
management tool). 


^Project: Bureau of Lands Modernization 
(FY 1953-FI 1955) 


l6 man-years of contract services, train- 
ing of 4 participants, and commodities to 
assist the Bureau of Lands. 


(Total U.S. contributions: 
funds.) 


$703,000 TC 


Intensify the survey classification and 
sub-division of public lands, and 
issuance of titles in conjunction with 
program to increase agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity. 


^Project: Civil Service Improvement 
(FY 1956-FY 1959) 


Improve regulations and operations of the 
Civil Service Commission; ten man-years of 
technical services, coc xlities, and 
train 5 participants. 


Increase the efficiency of government 
personnel practices and strengthen 
the merit system. 


(Total U.S. contribution: $174,120 TC 
funds.) 






CHART 2 (Continued) 


Inde pendent Variables Dependent Variables 

.(Technical Assistance Inputs) (Expected Technical Assistance Outputs^ 

#Project: Revenue Administration Improvement 

(FY 1956 -f/ 1959) 

Improve revenue collections for finan¬ 
cing the expanding government operations 
and activities. 


(Total U.S, contribution: $629,000 TC 
funds,)_ 


Improve the organization and procedures 
for tax collection and enf orcement; 31 
man-years of technical services, tr ain 
?6 participants, and commodities 
for the Department of Finance. 


#ProJect: Modernization of Bud geting and Accounting 

(FI 1952-FY I960) “ 


Contract services of Booz, Allen and 
Hamilton Co. (25 nan-years), 7 nan- 
years of technical advisory assistance, 
training for 35 participants, and commodi¬ 
ties; organize fiscal policy planning staff, 
introduced performance budgeting and Improved 
accounting and auditing policies end syst ems . 

(Total U.S. contribution: $1,390,000 TC 
fuadB.)_ 


Develop a national fiscal policy 
staff and a related cyclical natural 
budget, better allocation, and control 
of plan by administrators nnfl legisla¬ 
tors. 


frProject: National Au diting 

lF/1960-Ff 1962) 


Installation of a system, of program a udi ts 
in the national government; installation of 
internal audit units in 40 agencies of the 
national government; and further develo pment 
and refinement of fiscal methods and systems 
in the General Auditing Office; provide 2 man- 
years of technical services, train 7 participants 
and commodities. 


Improve financial controls in the Philip¬ 
pine Government. 


(Total U u 3. contribution: $96,000 TC 
funds.) 
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Independent Variables 
(Technical Assistance Inputs ) 


Dependent Variables 

( Expected Technical Assistance Outputs ) 


^Project: Rehabilitation of Bureau PHn-Mng 
~ (FI 1955-F/ 1956) 


Rehabilitation by providing 1 nan-year 
of tec hn ical services and commodities. 

(Total U.S. contribution: $145,000 TC 
funds .\ _ 

#Project: Government Procurement 
(BY 1954-JY 1956) 


Provide 7 nan-years of technical 
^ assistance and train one partici¬ 
pant. 


(Total U.S. contribution: $91,000 TC 
funds.) _ 


Ena ble the Bureau of Printing to undertake 
the required goveranent printing. 


Overcome delays in government procurement, 
improve procurement and supply management, 
coordinate purchasing and supply functions 
for cccmodities required by AID-assisted 
projects. 


#ProJect: Institute of Public Administration 

1952-F/ 1955) 

Establish teaching, training, research 
and consultation institute in the Univer¬ 
sity of the Philippines; provide 12 man- 
years of contract services, train 11 
participants, and c ommo dities. 

(Total U.S. contribution: $406,000 TC 
funds.)_ 


Provide the government with competent a d¬ 
min istrators, research on governmental 
and administrative problems, and consult¬ 
ation services to government officials. 
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Independent Variables 
(Technical Assistance Tirpirfra ) 


Dependent Variables) 

( Expected Technical Assistance Outputs ) 


#ProJect: Statistical Survey 

(ft 1954-FY 1959) 


Provide 14 nan-years of technical ser¬ 
vices and trained 12 participants. 

(Total U.S. contribution: $205,000 TC 
funds.)_ 


Produced statistics on manpower, popula¬ 
tion, and economic activities; established 
reporting systems to keep statistics current; 
preparations for the i960 national censuses. 


^Project: Economic Policy Develop ™^± 
~~ (lY 1953“ FI 1957) 


Assist the NEC in developing a com¬ 
prehensive, long-range economic deve¬ 
lopment program, and in the formulation of 
economic policy, staff organization, and 
recruitment of professional personnel; pro¬ 
vide 11 man-years of technical services to 
and trained 14 participants for the National 
Economic Council. 


Improve the capacity of the National Economic 
Council to formulate economic plans ftnfl poli¬ 
cies as the highest economic advisory body to 
the President. 


(Total U.S. contribution: $255 , 000 TC 
funds.) _ 

#Project: National Media Production Center 

(f/ 1952-re i960) 

Enable the government to carry out programs 
of mass co mmuni cation in support of govern¬ 
ment activities. 


(Total U.S. contributions: $564,000 TC 
funds.) 


Assist the National Media Production 
Center as the major agency to develop mid 
disseminate audio-visual and printed edu¬ 
cational information; provide 31 man-years 
of technical services, train one partici¬ 
pant, and commodities. 
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tratlon technical assistance to political-administrative doctrine, 
specifically the values of merit and competence, efficiency and 
economy, rationality and planning, and bureaucratic responsibil¬ 
ity and responsiveness. Applying the development administration 
concept, the other set of hypotheses would relate public adminis¬ 
tration technical assistance to the accomplishment of particular 
governmental programs, e.g. , rice production and road-building. 

In the following section we shall use the first approach in 
evaluating the Filipino response to American administrative 
(and political) doctrine, many elements of which actually began 
to be diffused some Sifty years prior to the ATP. 

A noteworthy theoretical ana methodological approach to 
the diffusion of administrative doctrine is being developed by 
the Inter-University Institution Building Program which was 
cited at the outset. Focusing on specific organizations as 
channels and innovators of administrative and program changes > 
the Program has identified three clusters of institution 
building variables for analysis: (l) the institutional 
variables which attempt "to explain the systematic behavior of 
the in&citation," which include leadership, doctrine, program, 
resources, and internal structure; (2) the linkages variables 
or "the interdependencies which exist between an institution 
and other relevant parts of the society"; ana (3) Institutlon- 
qlity "as the end state.. * an evaluative standard for apprais- 
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ing the success of institution building efforts.”® 8 Four pilot 
studies of institution building hove produced refin eme nts of 
the original concepts and variables and a number of testable 
propositions have resulted from their review.®^ 

XV. The Filipino Response to Exogenous Administrative Doctrine 
A. The Filipino Political System in Comparative Perspective 
Wie emerging political institutions in the Philippines pro¬ 
vide an important framework for any evaluation of the Filipino 
response to efforts at inducing administrative reform.As 
conceived by the Filipinos in their Constitution, their govern¬ 
ment should be one "that shall embody their ideals, conserve 
and develop the patrimony of the nation, promote the general 
welfare, and secure to themselves and their posterity the bles¬ 
sings of independence under a regime of justice, liberty and 
democracy."^ Also affirmed in the Constitution are the prin¬ 
ciples of popular sovereignty and republicanism, the unitary 
system, presidential government, separation of powers, and 
social justice. "In the interest of the national welfare and 
defense," the state is empowered to "establish and operate 
industries and means of transportation and communication" and 
to assume ownership of private utilities and enterprises.^ 2 In 
precept and practice the ideal of bureaucratic responsibility 
to the Chief Executive and the Congress is accepted by Filipinos— 
in a way typically their own. 
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Since independence, in 1946, the legitimacy end stability 
of the Filipino political system have passed a series of tests.93 
Except for the Ccramunist-Huk rebellion, which was checked in the 
early 1950s, there has been no serious challenge to the author¬ 
ity of the national government. None of the cultural minorities 
has sought secession. In contrast to four other countries in 
Southeast Asia, the military in the Philippines has not only 
respected civilian supremacy but has also been regularly employed 
to ensure free and honest elections. It has been used as well to 
suppress the Ccsnmunist-Huk conspiracy and other lawless elements. 
Political and governmental processes have operated within consti¬ 
tutional bounds, thanks partly to the Supreme Court which has 
been vigilant in restraining and reversing unconstitutional acts, 
Four times the incipient two-party system has seen the alterna¬ 
tion of the major parties and the defeat of the incumbent 
President. Together with the turnover of legislators and local 
officials, this indicates a highly competitive politics. 
Accordingly, the people have a sense of democratic control 
over their leaders. Twice, the Vice-President has succeeded 
to office upon the death of the President, with the full ac¬ 
ceptance of political leaders and citizens alike. 

Although articulate Filipinos have been severely critical 
of the m al f unctioning of their democracy, available measures 
record its general approval by the people. During the 
Magsaysay administration (1954-1957), 60 per cent of the 
respondents in a national survey said "Yes" to this query: 
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In general, do you think that democracy Is -working out as well 
as could be expected in a nation such as the Philippines?”^ 
Another survey, in 1963, reported that 71 per cent believed the 
government could help them solve their problems and that 58 per 
cent sensed the government had already began to do so. 95 A 
study of "middle civil servants” in 1966 disclosed that 
"democratic ideals and institutions" were regarded by them as 
the second most highly prized object of national pride. 9^ 

Chart 3 below shows the consensus among scholars in com¬ 
parative politics concerning the Filipino political system, in 
relation to their judgments of other Southeast Aslan political 
systems. 

Almond and Coleman chose the Filipino polity as the type- 
model for "political democracy . "97 Such classification and 
description, or their equivalents, may be better appreciated 
against the arrays of developing countries which comprised the 
universe of seme of the cited studies. Thus Almond and Coleman 
counted only seven Afro-Asian polities, including the Philip¬ 
pines, as "competitive" while classifying 2k Afro-Asian 
polities as "semi-competitive" and 15 others as "authoritarian."9® 
Von der Mehden included the Fhilijipinea among the seven "two- 
parly democratic states" within the larger class consisting of 
29 "competitive systems," as against 16 "semi-competitive 
systems" and 38 "non-cctnpetitive systems"— a universe of 83 
states in the underdeveloped world.^ 



Political Systems 
in Southeast 
Asia 


_ CHART 3, 

& Coleman (I960) 


Degree of 
Functional Competitive- 
Profiles _ ness 


PHILIPPINES 

Political 

Democracy 

Competitive 

BURMA 

Tutelary 

Democracy 

Semi-compet¬ 
itive 

CAMBODIA 

Conservative 

Oligarchy 

Authoritar¬ 

ian 

INDONESIA 

Tutelary 

Democracy 

Semi-compet¬ 
itive 

LAOS 

Conservative 

Oligarchy 

Authoritar¬ 

ian 

MALAYSIA 

Political 

Democracy 

Competitive 

THAILAND 

Modernizing 

Oligarchy 

Semi-compet¬ 

itive 

VIETNAM (North) 

(Modernizing 

Oligarchy) 

(Authoritar¬ 

ian) 

VIETNAM (South) 

Tutelary 

Democracy 

Semi-compet¬ 
itive 

* 

For footnotes to this table. 

see the bottom 


!LASS IFICATIONS 
Von der Mehden 


-OF POLITICAL SYSTEMS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA* 
(1964)°Janovitz (l964) c Heady (1966)^ 


National 
Ideology _ 

Individualist 

Democracy 

Guided 

Democracy 

Collective 

Democracy 

Guided 

Democracy 


Mixed 

Democracy 


Individual¬ 
ist Democ¬ 
racy 

Guided 

Democracy 

Proletarian 

Democracy 

Guided 

Democracy 


Civil- 

Military Political 

Relations Role of Mllil 


Political 
Regime and 
Bureaucracy 


Democratic- Mark of Sovereignty Polyarchal 

^ ___ “ 


Competitive 

Military Political Ruling 

Oligarchy Group 


Competitive 

Bureaucratic 

Elite 


Authoritar- Mart: of Sovereignty Traditional 

ian Person- Autocratic 

al Control 

(Military- (Dominant Political Bureaucratic 

Civil Co- Bloc) Elite 

alition) 

(Authoritar- (Mark of Sovereignty) Traditional 

ian Person- Autocratic 

al Control) 

Democratic- Mark of Sovereignty Polyarchal 

Competitive Competitive 


Military 

Oligarchy 


Political Ruling 
Group 


Bureaucratic 

Elite 


(Authoritar- (Mark of Sovereignty) Communist 

ian Mass Totalitarian 

Party) 

(Military Political Ruling (Bureaucratic 
Oligarchy) Group Elite) 


of page 39. 
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What is important for our analysis is that the Filipino 
polity may he regarded as manifesting many of the political 
values and institutions which have been assumed by both the 
United Nations and the AID as prerequisite and/or terminal 
features of the kind of political and administrative systems 
they have been seeking to help bring about with their technical 
assistance programs. 

B. Background of Administrative Reform 
Since the beginning of American colonial rule in 1898 , 
through the period since Independence, kindred political and 
administrative norms have been authoritatively prescribed for 
all concerned to observe. The first Philippine Commission, in 
a proclamation on April 9, 1899, specified the following goals 
and norms among others for American governance of the Islands: 
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( 1 ) ”a vise, just, stable, effective and economical administra¬ 
tion of public affairs.” ( 2 ) "an hbnest and effective civil 
service," ( 3 ) "a pure, speedy and effective administration of 
justice... whereby.,the evils of delay, corruption and_exploit¬ 
ation vlll be effectively eradicated," (4) "the collection an d 
application of taxes and revenues... upon a sound, honest anQ 
economical basis," and ( 5 ) "reforms in all departments of the 
government... conformably to right and justice,... that will 

satisfy the well-founded demands and the highest aspirations 
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of the Philippine people...,"’ As if with the prescience of 
public administration technical assistance half a century hence. 
President William McKinley exhorted the members of the second 
Philippine Commission that they were to establish a government 
"designed not for our satisfaction, or for the expression of 
our theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace, pros¬ 
perity of the people of the Philippine Islands, and the measures 
adopted should be made to conform to their customs, their habits 
and even their prejudices, to the fullest extent consistent with 
the accomplishment of the Indispensable requisites of just and 
effective government ."101 

Ensuing organic acts of the U.S. Congress and legislation 
passed by the all -Filipino legislatures embodied the .American- 
introduced concepts of administrative "efficiency," "economy," 
and "responsiveness." The last concept was progressively 
emphasized by liberal American governors-general and by Filipino 
nationalists who wished by their proven capacity for democratic 
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rule to hasten the day of the promised Independence. Beginning 
in 1913 the "bureaucracy was rapidly Filipinized. Comprehensive 
government reogranizations were carried out in 1905, 1916, and 
1932. The Influence of the American civil service reform move* 
ment at the turn of the century lingered through the first three 
decades of American rule in the Islands. Bolstered by the accu¬ 
mulating experience of the Filipinos, the framers of the Consti¬ 
tution in the mid-1930s decided to devote a whole article to the 
establishment of a civil service system based on merit. 1< ^ The 
impact of intensive American "technical assistance in political 
development and public administration"— to use the current ter¬ 
minology— reverberated in the words of Manuel L. Quezon in his 
inaugural as President of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, 
on November 15, 1935 : n We shall build a government that will 
be just, honest, efficient, and strong so that the foundations 
of the earning Republic may be firm and enduring-- a government, 
indeed, that must satisfy not only the passing needs of the 
hour but also the exacting demands of the future. " 10 3 

Underscoring the need for continuity, but also revealing 
the essential conservatism of the nation's political elite, 

Quezon continued to say: "We do not have to tear down the 
existing institutions in order to give way to statelier struc¬ 
ture. There will be no violent changes from the established 
order of things, except to carry into effect the innovations 
contemplated by the Constitution." 10 ^ These thoughts gain 
greater meaning when set against the sporadic uprisings of 
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Filipino radicals and their desperate followers in the provinces 
around Manila. 10 ^ Nonetheless, somewhat in self-defense and 
partly inspired by the New Deal in Washington, the Commonwealth 
government enacted some progressive social, labor, and agrarian 
legi slat ion. 10< ^ 

Following President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Committee on Ad¬ 
ministrative Management (The Brovnlow Committee), a Philippine 
Government Survey Board conducted a reorganization study (1936-1938) 
whose implementation clarified and bolstered President Quezon’s 
role as the Chief Executive: the highest policymaking official and the 
general manager of the bureaucracy. Now he would be assisted in his 
policy initiating, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities 
by a new Budget Commission charged with organization and management 
on top of its primary fiscal functions. Through this strategic 
office the President could initiate administration refonus, 
classify positions, and standardize salaries. 107 The basis had 
thus been laid for presidential initiative in effecting adminis¬ 
trative reforms when the second world war rudely interrupted the 
transition from Commonwealth to Republic. 

Within two months after independence, President Manuel A. 

Roxas obtained congressional authority to undertake a government¬ 
wide reorganization. His announced objectives were to rational¬ 
ize "the entire bureaucratic structure of the Philippine Govern¬ 
ment" so as to achieve "maximum efficiency and maximum economy." 108 
Barely two years following completion of the Roxas re¬ 
organization, however, another major reorganization was 
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in progress, this time at the behest of President Eipidio Quirino 
who succeeded upon Roxas' death-, in 1948. Quirino's intentions 
were variations on a familiar theme. "It is clear that we must 
reorganize our administrative machinery," he said, "with a view 
to securing greater efficiency, the improvement of the public 
service, and economy of means and effort in the discharge of the 
government's responsiDilities, in order to make that machinery 
more responsive to public need within the limits of our available 
resources. 


What impelled Quirino to emb a r k on another reorganization 
so soon after the one Implemented by his predecessor? Aside f r o m 
the pride of paternity and the opportunities for patronage which 
large-scale organizational changes provide a new President, 
Quirino had urgent and compelling reasons. He had just been 
elected President in his own right in a national election that 


was then, and up to now, considered the most notorious Filipino 


election for its fraudulence and violence. Amidst bitter re¬ 
crimination and an abortive "revolt" in Batangas province, which 
symbolized the illegitimacy of Quirino * s election in the eyes of 
some opposition leaders, the Communist-Huk rebellion was rapidly 

gaining momentum. The triumph Communism in China cast a dar k 
shadow over Asia. 

Actu ally , as in the case of the Roxas reorganization, the 
outcome of the Quirino r s endeavor was unimpressive in terms of 


its avowed ends. 
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Understandably, deeply-rooted official graft 


and corruption re m a i ned unchecked. Having no illusions that he 



could solve the nation's problems vith the limited resources at 
his co m m an d, much less by mere organizational reshuffling, 
Quirino promptly sought American assistance. Opportunely, this 
was a time whm the Communist takeover in China had American 
leaders worried over the fate of neighboring Aslan countries 
and over America's strategic position in the Cold War. Perti¬ 
nent to the Philippine situation was Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson's diagnosis of the Nationalist Chinese debacle and its 
"lesson" for the threatened Communist subversion and penetra¬ 
tion of other countries in the region. The spread of communism 
could not be stopped by military means. Aches on said, but 
rather by assistance "to develop a soundness of administration 
of /the7 new governments and to develop their resources and 
their skills so that they are not subject to penetration 
either through ignorance, or because they believe false pro¬ 
mises or because there is real distress in their areas."Ill- 
To lay the groundwork for economic aid and technical 
assistance. President Harry S. Truman sent on economic survey 
mission to the Philippines, which came to be known as the Bell 
Mission, after its charman, Daniel W. Bell. At the root of 
the nation's difficulties, the Bell Mission reported, were 
inefficient production and very low incomes which led to the 
government's critical finances and the country's unfavorable 
international balance of payments. 112 The Mission report 
contrasted official indecision and inaction, as w ell as 
private irresponsibility towards the lower income groups. 



with the evident awareness of Filipino leaders of the many prob¬ 
lems plaguing the government and the economy. 

The last two of the seven principal reccmnendations of the 
Bell Mission were directly concerned with public administration 
reforms and American technical assistance. Specifically, the 
following administrative reforms were urged upon the Philippine 
government: place the civil service on a merit basis; raise 
salaries; balance the budget; improve efficiency by supervisory 
training courses, job rotation, and staff assistance in adminis¬ 
trative management; modernize fiscal administration to improve 
fiscal controls; ensure efficiency and integrity in tax collect¬ 
ion; and clarify functions, duties and responsibilities of tax 
agencies. To facilitate these and other actions concerned with 
economic and social development, an American technical mission 
would help the Philippine government. To be included in the 
technical mission would be specialists in public administration, 
agriculture, industry, finance, and labor and social welfare.^ 
The Bell Mission was emphatic on the crucial role of public ad¬ 
ministration in the total undertaking: "the success of the 
development program," it said, "may depend more on the efficiency 
and honesty of the public service than on any other factor. 

The recommended loans and grants of $250 million to be 
available over a five-year period was "to be strictly conditioned 
on steps being taken by the Philippine Government to carry out 
the recomendations /of the Bell Mission/ • • • including the 
immediate enactment of tax legislation and other urgent 
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reforms. .Among the other strings attached to the re¬ 
commended assistance were supervision and control of U.S. funds 
by the American technical mission and the coordinated use of 
Philippine funds for development purposes. 

In retrospect, the import of these sanctions becomes clear. 
America's former ward in the Pacific was in dire straits. Her 
sentimental approach to her relations with her acknowledged 
benefactor— until then not effectively subject to question by 
a nationalist re-appraisal— conditioned her to acquiescence. 
Only four years earlier, America had extracted equal rights for 
her citizens to exploit the natural resources and operate pub¬ 
lic utilities in the Philippines— an extraordinary condition 
for American individual payments of war damages in excess of 
$500 which necessitated amendment of the Philippine Constitution. 
The concept of conditional assistance was predicted on the 
belief that the annual channeling of an average of $50 milli on 
of loans, grants, and technical advice would determine the 
realization of the far-reaching reforms sought in public policy, 
legislative and administrative behavior, and the activities of 
leaders in private enterprises. In a sense, it might even be 
said that America was not attempting anew to bring about some 
basic reforms in the relationships between government and 
citizens, landlord and tenant, management and labor, and in 
more basic attitudes toward the nation, government, law, taxes, 
and work which she was not able to, and could not alone, do in 
the more than forty years that she had sovereignty over the 



Philippines. 

C. Evolving Filipino Administrative Values. Nonas and Behavior 

In our evaluation of how AID administrative doctrine was 
applied and how Filipinos responded to it, we shall limit our¬ 
selves to four officially professed "administrative values" as 
organizing criteria. As we stated in section IH, these are 
(l) merit and competence, (2) efficiency and economy, ( 3 ) ra¬ 
tionality and planning, and (4) bureaucratic responsibility 

and responsiveness. ^ Not ^ the public administration proj¬ 
ects enumerated in Chart 2 above will be considered. It should 
be remembered that none of these projects has been evaluated in 
relation to our chosen criteria. They have all been assessed 
mainly, if not solely, for their accomplishments in terms of 
"project completion" and immediate effects. We do no more 
here than speculate on some of their intermediate effects in 
the direction of our selected "administrative values." One 
way perhaps of appreciating the dimensions of what remains to 
be done is to intersperse each brief evaluation with some ob¬ 
servations based partly upon a recent "panel survey" of 52 
Filipino administrators conducted by the author. 

Merit and Competence 

Among the AID-assisted projects aimed at these objectives 
were: the establishment of the U.P. Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration, the improvement of the organization and operations of 
the Civil Service Commission, the setting up of the Wage and 



Position Classification Office, ana the training abroad of more 
than 3,000 government officials (559 or about one-sixth of them 
in public administration). 11 ® 

The Institute of Public Administration at the State Univer¬ 
sity of the Philippines (;iow called the College of Public Ad¬ 
ministration) is widely regarded as one of the most successful 
centers of its kind in the underdeveloped world. Ibis reputa¬ 
tion rests upon its demonstrated viability, capability, and 
expansion since its formation in 1952. Established under a 
contract with the University of Michigan, with AID funds, the 
IPA has received substantial support frcm the Rockefeller and 
Ford Foundations in addition to continuing government financing. 
Ere Institute has conferred the masters degree in public adminis¬ 
tration to some 200 government officials. It has trained ten 
times that number of government supervisors. Through the train¬ 
ing of over 300 training officers, the IPA has stim ulat ed scores 
of government agency training programs. Its steady research 
output— which excels most other units in the University of the 
Philippines— has served teaching and training needs in public 
administration beyond its confines. Institute staff members 
have been called upon to assist administrators and legislators 
in their policymaking. The IPA now haB a Philippine Executive 
Academy and a Local Government Center. It has also spearheaded 
an international body known as the Eastern Regional Organization 
for Public Administration (EROPA). 

Like educational and training institutions around the globe. 



■fch© IPA’s ultimate contribution (to official competence and 
recognition of merit in the public service) remains a matter 
of conjecture. The Impressive figures of graduates and trainees 
must be related to the i mm ense problem of transferring values 
and nouns and translating technical skills and knowledge into 
"foe kinds of decisions and behavior that realize program object¬ 
ives. One must also bear in mind the common Filipino predilec¬ 
tion for prestigeful education and training as almost an end in 
itself. Although most IPA staff members are w ell qualified, 
their apparent success and reputation endanger their continued 
effectiveness because of the ever increasing demands for their 
services to the government. From its inception, the IPA has 
been hampered internally by confusion over its varied and con¬ 
flicting values and roles, while being an integral unit of an 
institution of higher learning. 

It is clear that AID-sponsored training abroad and AID- 
supported local training have given impetus to the profession¬ 
alization of the public service. Separate organizations have 
been formed by bureau directors, personnel officers, training 
officers, budget officers, accountants, auditors, public rela¬ 
tions officers, management analysts, legal officers, adminis¬ 
trative officers, treasurers, assessors, and supply officers. In 
addition, there are a few inclusive associations, like the Society 
for Public Administration of the Philippines which sponsors the 
yearly celebration of "Public Administration Week" promulgated 
by the President. As a l r eady hinted above, most government 
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agencies have instituted training programs. The example of the 
U.P. Institute of Public Administration has been emulated by six 
other universities which have adopted public administration 
curricula. The trend in civil service examinations is also 
towards specialization. 

However# the training and specialization of many officials, 
consequent upon AID technical assistance, are not being fully 
utilized because of the change resistance of their admlnistra- 
tive and political superiors and of citizens with whom they 
must deal. While they are in a position to set profession¬ 
al standards# work for the improvement of public administration 
through their respective specialization, and give mutual en¬ 
couragement to colleagues in the face of stubborn odds, these 
professional organizations may be expected to compete for re¬ 
wards for their members, which may not be wholly beneficial to 
the government as a whole or the public. Organized civil ser¬ 
vants who use their power for their own benefit could undermine 
the capacity of the bureaucracy when countervailing citizen 
groups cannot exert a moderating influence. Presently, the 
problem is probably more of professional inactivity and in¬ 
effectiveness than any self-serving propensity. 

The Civil Service Law of 1959 was the culmination of an 
intensive reform process in which AID technical advisors and 
Filipino participants in AID technical assistance played, major 
roles. The law was intended to minimize the rampant violations 
of the merit principle, to remedy deficiencies in personnel 
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practices "by modernizing them, and to codify the confusing 
a mend ments, executive and administrative orders, and interpre¬ 
tations pertaining to the civil service system. With the Sell 
Mission findings as point of departure, Filipino and American 
specialists assisted in personnel administration surveys 
sponsored "by the Budget Commission, President Ramon Magsaysay's 
Committee on the Civil Service, the Government Survey and Re¬ 
organization Commission, and in the drafting of the legislation 
itself. AID-assisted institutions, such as the U.P. Institute 
of Public Administration, and same professional organizations 
of civil servants, whose members had received AID training 
directly or indirectly, were active in the congressional hear¬ 
ings. Reveolingly, an analyst of the Law discovered a striking 
paral le l between its provisions and four value^ premises which 
Mosher regards as essential for a sound personnel system, 
namely: (l) the moral, good government, anti-patronage premise; 
(2) the efficiency or professional premise; (3) the improved and 
responsible ma n agem e nt premise; and (4) the human relations 
premise. 

The enormous difficulties in implementing the Law would 
soon arise. To allay fears generated by reported mass lay-off 
of non-eligibles, the President's office enabled the threatened 
employees to be retained. Temporary employees with less than 
five years of service were allowed to qualify for permanent 
tenure upon passing an examination. Little known to the 
pu b l i c, President Carlos P. Garcia and the majority congressmen 
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entered into a so-called ”50-50 agreement” to share equally in filling 
up some 1,800 new positions in the bureaucracy. To implem ent 
this agreement between MalacaSang and the House, the Speaker 
appointed a screening committee. Actually, only the formality 
of the agreement was novel; majority legislators have always en¬ 
joyed ample patronage in the public service. Many months would 
pass before the President acted upon the civil service rules 
which the Civil Service Commission had promptly submitted to him 
to government Implementation of the law. 

Our 1966 panel survey of "middle civil servants” suggests 
the tenacity and prevalence of practices that confound the laws 
and rules intended to promote competency and minimize spoils in 
the government. With remarkable consistency, most respondents 
agreed that: (l) the two national attributes they were least 
proud of (objects of national shame) were “graft and corrup¬ 
tion in government” and "political partisanship and interfer¬ 
ence,” and ( 2 ) that the two principles or standards which, 
above all, should guide the conduct and administration of the 
government should be "honesty and integrity" and "merit and 
political non-interference. In a society that puts a pre¬ 
mium on kinship and personal reciprocity, it is not surprising 
that 40 per cent of the informants admitted their difficulty 
in refusing undeserving relatives and friends who seek jobs 
and other benefits from the government. More telling is the 
acceptance by about 80 per cent of the panel respondents of 
these two statements as essentially valid: (l) "In case of 
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conflict "between the merit system and the demands of their 
relatives, most officials would rather please their relatives"; 
and (2) "The truth is that most officials would rather go around 
the merit system than antagonize a close friend or relative."”^ 
Another administrative reform project calculated to enhance 
merit and competence— through adequate and equitable compensa¬ 
tion and well-defined duties and responsibilities— was the 
establishment of the Wage and Position Classification Office 
(WAFCO) in the Budget Commission. Its slogan is "Equal pay for 
equal work." Whatever may be its contribution to ratio nali ty 
in a dmin istration, the WAPCO has encountered serious impediments. 
One fun d a men tal obstacle to the payment of adequate salaries 
(that would in turn partly discourage corruption) and to re¬ 
classifications to .update Job descriptions is the fiscal con¬ 
servatism of Filipino leaders. Die Filipinos are one of the 

Tpll 

least‘taxed nations of the world. Their tax structure is 
regressive, their tex assessments are unrealistically low, and 
tax collection has been chronically lax. Consequently, prog¬ 
ressive policies and laudable programs are handicapped if not 
nullified by revenue shortages. Pressed to provide employment 
for a surging labor force, the government is compelled to 
allocate a large portion of available funds for salaries of 
inflated agency staffs. This condition partly explains the 
persistence of personal and partisan patronage often, although 
not always, at the expense of the merit system. 

Another basic obstacle to systematic salary standardiza- 



tion and position classification is the insistence of various 
agencies, employee groups, and unions on “bargaining for spec ia l 
treatment "by legislative or administrative means. Consequently, 
thousands of government personnel are now legally exempted from 
the WAPCO pay and classification plans. A survey in 1963 also 
revealed that some 20 per cent of employees covered hy the 
WAPCO were not performing the duties and responsibilities in 
their Job descriptions.Poorly-paid and status-co nsc ious 
personnel will naturally Btrive to upgrade their titles and 
salaries, even while mouthing "Equal pay for equal work." 
Evidently, the WAPCO is not seen by many to be distributing 
far greater benefits than costs compared to customary ways of 
dete rminin g salaries and classifying positions. Incident ally , 
it may be that 285 occupational groups, classes, and 75 

pay ranges are too fine distinctions being made among about 
300,000 positions in almost 200 agencies.*^ 

Reviewing Beveral innovations designed to modernize public 
personnel administration from 1950 to 1958, the perceptive AID 
tec hni cal advisor, H Donald Melania, concluded: "But these... 
have hardly more than set the stage. Continuing the theatrical 
inference, one might say that an adequate structure has been 
provided, competent performed had been employed, and by usual 
standards, an effective plot and dialogue had been prepared-*- 
but the success of the performance was in doubt. The source of 
the uncertainly lay in what the audience wanted. The Philippine 
p~jple have not yet spoken unequivocally in support of the merit 
principle of government employment • "-^7 



Efficiency ana Economy 

Efficiency and economy were the expressed objectives of the 
administrative reorganizations during the post-war administra¬ 
tions of Roxas, Qulrlno , and Magsoysay. Along with merit end 
competence,, they are undoubtedly also the most readily cited ra- 
tionale for all Jtinds of more limited management improvement 
schemes* Yet efficiency and. economy have rarely been demonstra¬ 
ted as the reasonable outcome of planned administrative change. 
At the only time when actual economies were reported as the 
consequence of a general reorganization, under Quirino, the 
spokesman virtually apologized for the meagre savings in rela¬ 
tion to the per cent target of reduction in government ex¬ 
penditures. 

Largely as the result of administrative reforms and the 
work of the Government Reorganization Commission in the mid- 
1950s— the heyday of AID public administration technical 
assistance in the Philippines— a number of central staff 
agencies were created to help ensure continuous administrative 
modernization. Ohe Council of Administrative Management was 
formed to serve the President as his highest management ad¬ 
visory body. To the Budget Commission was added the Management 
Service as its organization and methods arm. Performance 
budgeting was introduced. Improvements in the Civil Service 
Commission were designed to strengthen it as the President* s 
principal staff am in personnel administration. The Manage¬ 
ment Service and the Civil Service Commission were expected to 
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assist and coordinate decentralized O&M and personnel units, 
respectively throufjhout the bureaucracy* A new Department of 
General Services, patterned after the U.S. General Services Ad¬ 
ministration, was organized to improve procurement, records 
management, "buildings and real property management, government 
printing, and official media production. 

A decade after their creation, no objective appraisal ca n 
be sanguine about their individual cumulative performance, Thu 
Council of -Arbainiotrafclve MannetmcntJ hon not "been utilized as 
expected by its Innovators, for it has not been a prestigious 
and forceful advocate. No President has evinced a sustained 
Interest in improving government organization and management. 

In response to the most urgent kinds of criticism and 

by the citizenry and the press, presidents have paid feu* greater 

attention to ombudsman-type agencies directly under presidential 

surveillance than to either the Council or the Management Ser- 

128 

vice. !Ehe latter's director complained ruefully to the 
author that O&M analysts of the Management Service had been 
made to serve as auxiliaries to the President's investigators 
and trouble-shooters or have been pirated by agencies which 
could offer them more meaningful and profitable work. The Civil 
Service Commission suffered from a weak and escapist lead er 
until the last five years when a devotee of administrative re- 
foma took over— and took on all comers. Sporadic assessments 
of the Department of General Services have been indifferent to 
negative, particularly in respect to procurement, printing, and 
buildings management. 
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la fairness, It must "be said that, given the "basic problems 
and powerful pressures within and without the bureaucracy, it 
would take at least exceptional leadership, such as that provided 
by President Magsaysay, Budget Cannissioner Dominador Aytona, and 
Civil Service Commissioner Abelardo Subldo, to effect any appre¬ 
ciable administrative improvements. President Magseysay had no 
consuming zeal as administrative reformer and he rejected the 
reorganization plan to improve his own office. But he had the 
charisma and overwhelming popular support and the inspired asso¬ 
ciates that encouraged administrative innovation and unorthodox 
shortcuts which facilitated program implementation. 12 ^ 

Seme of the basic conditions obstructing efficiency and 
economy were not discovered, and therefore could not be conscious¬ 
ly counteracted, by the administrative reforms Initiated under 
foreign technical assistance. This is not to say, however, that 
certain technical assistance projects In public administration 
in the substantive program fields may have begun to alter some of 
those conditions. Prom the data on our panel survey seme hypotheses 
emerge regarding the commonly observed inefficiency end waste¬ 
fulness in the government. Most government workers lack the 
motivation to do their best because of the common concept that 
personal success is rather undeserved, being a stroke of good 
fortune, and must therefore be shared by them with their extend¬ 
ed family. Few think of personal success in Individ uali stic and 
professional terms. The modal concept also stresses fatalistic 
dependence which, although optimistic, minimizes the notion that 
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personal success Is achieved and may he manip ulated. In their 
orientations toward tine and change most government workers are 
probably preoccupied with the present and feel little concern 
for their future and the future of the agency and country. 

Tine to then is something they have in unlimited abundance, an d 
since today seems no different from yesterday nor tomorrow free, 
today, they do not feel it necessary to be subjected to plans* 
schedules and appointments. Eahala na is a popular expression 
which betrays a disinclination to see actions through to their 
consequences or to think beyond the present. Delayed action is 
rationalized in terms of the generally slow pace of most people 
and the tropical climate 

An economizing attitude does not easily develop from the 
common concept of "public" as something that belongs to no one 
and therefore is fair game for anybody. This contrasts with 
the Western view that public property belongs to everyone and 
should be safeguarded for all. Reports of dishonesty at all 
levels of the public service feed official cynicism which ra¬ 
tionalizes wastefulness in the use of public resources if not 
their outright misappropriation. When it is often assumed that 
it is know—who, more than know-how, that leads to advancement 
in one*s career, it takes uncommon commitment and drive to do 
one's best on the Job and to be provident with official resources, 
Rationality and P’lnrm-tng 

Rationality involves choices of appropriate goals and effi¬ 
cient means towards their fruition. Imported administrative 
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doctrinal prescribe planning for both tends of choices. She 
Philippi} e government has been formally committed to comprehen¬ 
sive pla ining since the National Economic Council was created 
during ' he Cannorrwealth days. Prom the birth of the Republic 
to the intensification of U.S. economic aid and technical assist¬ 
ance f allowing the Bell Mission report, four economic plans were 
form'nted: the Hibben Memorandum, the Beyster Plan, the 
Cuadrmo Plan, and the Yulo Plan. Thereafter, the National 
Economic Cornell produced the Rodriguez Plan (1955-39 59)> the 
overlapping Social and Economic Development Program for 1957“ 
19^1, the NEC Three-Year Program of Economic and Social Develop- 
mer t ( 19601962 ), the Five-Year Integrated Socio-Ecc ncrnic Deve- 
loiaent Program ( 1962 - 1967 ), and the current Eco nomic Develop¬ 
ment Plan (1966-1969). 1 3 1 

U.S. "technical assistance" in economic planning is self- 
evident in the way same cf the earlier economic plans were 
named. Prom the coramenc ament of U.S. economic aid and technical 
assistance in 1950, the AID has contributed dir ectly and in¬ 
directly to national anc agency planning activities. The AID 
public administration project called "Economic Policy Develop¬ 
ment" involved 11 man-yt are of American technical services to 
the National Economic Cc uncll and the training of l4 NEC tech¬ 
nicians. The AID project that supported the Government Survey and 
Reorganization Commie sion, which "revitalized" the NEC, 
cost about the same anoint in U.S. funds, including 10 man- 
years of American technr.cal services. 



la practice, several NEC functions and a good deal of effective 
£Laanln{: have been assumed by the Budget Commission, the Central 
Bank, end a nuflDer of specialized agencies and 33 £oc bodies. Mb at 
of the 3 EC plans vera never adopted by the President. All have been 
implemented only piece-meal. Although the government has always 

monetary and fiscal controls, private entrepreneurial groups 
retain the initiative in plannin g and launching most economic projects. 
Expert observers agree that comprehensive planning as exemplified by the 
work of the NEC, has failed. NEC Chairman SJbcto K. Roxas, an economist 
and business executive, concluded in his terminal report to President 
Macapagal that all post-war national plans, presumably including the 
one he had drafted, "were not really plans but merely stat ement s of 
general aspirations."^^ More apropos for our purposes, he began 
with these telling judgment: "The basic premise of this report is 
that it is meaningless, at this stage, to talk of national planning... 
because neither the Philippine Government nor any of its agencies is 
in a position to draw up a meaningful national plan, lhe whole public 
administration system, the whole government machinery as it stands, is 
a large, cumbersome and sticky structure that mili tates not only against 
Jj^lementing a plan, but even agai n st formulating a mAAMwgf ui 

plan."^3 

An Incisive analysis of attempted comprehensive planning in 
the Philippines is provided by Jose D. Soberano. 13 ^ He traced 
the obvious failures in national planning to serious deficiencies 
in the valuational, technical, and practical requirements of 
national p l annin g. In his value category are a long-term point 
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of view, aa instrumental-rational or pragmatic approach toward 
goal-values, a secular choice of goal-values and the means for 
achieving them, and a perception of the public interest for 
testing the validity of the goal-values. Among the technical 
requirements are research, prediction, technlcalization of 
means, and growth-sustaining interaction of functions, struc¬ 
tures, practices, and values. The practical implications of 
national planning are sustained political support, administra¬ 
tive support, and effective coordination and control 

Shortcomings in these factors are related to the ecology 
of politics and public administration. The predominant rural 
sector of Filipino society is relatively undifferentiated, 
largely self-sufficient, and primary-group oriented. Consequent¬ 
ly, rural interests and demands that impinge upon local politi¬ 
cians, urban-based pressure*groups, political parties. Individual 
legislators, department heads, and upon the President are char¬ 
acteristically diffuse, particularistic, and short-term in nat ure. 
Unavoidably, the more specific, universalistic, and longer-range 
interests and de m a n ds emanating from the developed urban areas 
tend to be compromised, if not swamped altogether, resulting "in 
an ambivalent dualism of political and administrative operations— 
/universal!sm/ of policy and particularism of implementation. n !36 
Over the years the President's towering constitutio na l 
authority has been steadily challenged and eroded by the Congress* 
The President must constantly bargain with individual legislators 
of his own party for the passage of every piece of legislation 
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and for the confirmation of appointments. As the local political 
chieftains, who together tenuously form the highest leaders of 
tiie majority party, legislators can extract executive patronage 
and preferment in return for their legislative and electoral 
support* lacking the bonds of a distinctive ideological or 
policy consensus, relative to the minority party, the President 
and his party colleagues in the Congress have to contin ually 
relate to each other on a personal basis. In fact, the President 
so m et im es finds it easier to secure the support of opposition 
legislators, whose modest demands are more manageable, than 
that of his own partymen. Two examples will illustrate the 
assertion of congressional power over the executive. In the 
reorganization of the National Economic Council, in 1955, the 
legislative members of the Government Survey and Reorganization 
prevailed in the inclusion of two senators and two representa¬ 
tives as Council members. In 1956 the Congress acceded to the 
President's adoption of performance budgeting in 12 pilot 
agencies but retained the line-item budget as the customary 
basis for the annual appropriations act. 

Bureaucratic centralization delays decision and action with¬ 
out always ensuring topside direction and control. Behind this 
paradox is the absence of consensus on administrative values, 

resulting in personalized value premises, isolationist tendencies 
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lative patrons, thus further lessening their susceptibility to 
presidential and departmental coordination and control. 

Like efficiency and economy, successful planning may be 
also related to basic orientations toward time, change, work, 
and success. A preoccupation with the present or the past, the 
assumption that change and success are not manipulable, the 
belief that it is futile to plan without full control over 
needed resources or that good plans are never carried out any¬ 
way, the personal experience that leads one to conclude that 
performance and achievement are less Important than political 
connections In getting recognition— these could very w ell 
undermine the idea of program planning. When all the obstacles, 
actual and conjectured, are considered, however, the point must 
be made that agency planning does take place. In Manila private 
groups plan and lobby spiritedly for policies and programs which 
have long-run effects on their interests and concerns. Moreover, 
political competition drives some ambitious and progressive 
politicians to the sponsorship of long-range programs and reforms 
in selected fields. Partly as a consequence of AID technical 
assistance and specialized training, a growing number of tech¬ 
nicians have developed planning and statistical skills which are 
being employed in agency pl anni ng and evaluation. At the least, 
annual pla nn i n g in support of requested budgetary outlays must 
be made. Requests for AID or U.N. assistance, for Japanese re¬ 
parations allocations, and for international loans must be Jus¬ 
tified by workable plans. 
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Burea ucratic Responsibility and Re sponalvene bs 

Pew emerging nation-states have had the advantage of the 
extended and intensive d e m o cratic tutelage and experience enjoyed 
By the Filipinos, They have, consequently, internalized many 
Western democratic values and adapted these to their circumstances. 
In fact, many of the national problems facing the Philippines 
today may he said to stem partly from the relative success of 
its political system, in keeping politicians and bureaucrats 
responsive to the people’s wishes and importunities. Ihis has 
sometimes been called an "excess of democracy." And yet, the 
i nef ficiencies, nepotism, Bpoils, and corruption, which have 
been moralistically condemned as unrelieved evils, may have con¬ 
tributed to the viability of the Republic as a young democracy 
in the emerging "third world" 

Certainly, the Filipinos are highly politicized. Conscious 
of their bargaining influence throu^i their votes, and encouraged 
by the competitiveness of local and national elections, they 
rarely hesitate to approach politicians— with particularistic 
requests. These quickly become pressures on the bureaucrats for 
employment, services, benefits, or exemptions from the rules. 
However, most citizens in the provinces are still amorphous 
masses which are poorly integrated with the functioning of the 
Congress and the bureaucracy. Unorganized as members of asso¬ 
ciations with common interests, and unable to perceive their 
individual problems and interests in policy terms, they are in- 
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effectual In Influencing legislation* To ‘borrow the concepts 
of Almond and Verba, most Filipino citizens have developed only 
the electoral aspect of their "participant role," are still too 
engrossed In their "parochial role," and yet have to learn their 
"subject role" as well (as shown by low payment of taxes and 
high Incidence of crimes), • In their relatively undifferen¬ 
tiated and loosely integrated state, most citizens can neither 
assert the necessary policy demands nor contribute the req uir ed 
public scrutiny and support needed by a well-functioning democ¬ 
racy. Unorganized and undisciplined In their participation in 
ad m i ni strative decision-making, they tend to lower the capacity 
of the bureaucracy for achieving program results. 

Again, our panel survey data provide us some insights. 
Although the citizens have a sense of potency in regard to the 
politician’s election and continuance in office, many seem to 
feel helpless vis-a-vis the unresponsive or overbearing offi¬ 
cial. Aside from their inability to organize for influencing 
policy and official conduct, a cultural factor seems to under¬ 
lie •this paradoxical combination of political Influence and ad- 

‘ f 4 1 * 

ministrative helplessness. It appears that many officials tend 
to feel that they are providing services or benefits not so 
much out of a sense of duty but as personal favors that accrue 
to their official status. In turn many citizens who approach 
officials for assistance do so feel in g more that they are asking 
personal favors than seeking what is theirs by right. 11 * 0 The 
locally well-known concepts expressed in the democratic saying. 
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"Public office is a public trust," sod In the ■berms 11 sovereign 
people" and "civil servant/" collide with customary expectations 
in interpersonal relations. 

The MLlipino emphasis on primary-group values, interests, 
and techniques often leads to violations of the idealized norms 
of merit and equal treatment of citizens. Relatives and friends 
tend to be favored. The more numerous unlnfluential persons and 
strangers ore likely to be ignored. Relationships among citizens, 
politicians and administrators are often corrupted. Under heavy 
personal or political pressures, government decision-making 
tends to be ad hoc , face-to-face exchanges in the form of mutual 
cathexis and individual bargaining— in either of which values 
loom large and facts recede to the background as decision 
premises. 

However, the foregoing description of decision-making and 
official-citizen relations should be immediately qualified. 

There are decisional areas of known and condoned unmitigated 
cathexis and personal do ut des , such as in public works 
patronage involving semi-skilled and unskilled labor. There 
are decisional areas where minimal legal requirements are invariably 
observed but where favoritism is occasionally practised arw-mg those 
who are eligible— as in appointments to the classified civil 
service. Then there are decisional areas where rules are 
observed with rare deviations because officials customarily 
discharge their defined duties and responsibilities— all 
legally eligible persons receive the service or benefit due 



them, although certain persons get attention earlier or get 
more than the usual amounts permissible**- for example* in ex¬ 
tending loans from government Insurance or social security 
funds. Finally* there are areas of decision where* generally* 
rules are applied and services rendered in an objective and 
universal!stic manner* where official duties and obligations 
clearly transcend cathexis and bargaining ah tlie mode of exchange 
between the parties to the official transaction;. Examples are 
public education* public health servibes, postal and telegraphic 
services* and the obvious free citizen access to public roads 
and parks. 1 ^ 2 
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